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anything, it teaches that the part played by such a commission in 
granting concessions would make it less effective as a controlling agency, 
while the extent and variety of its powers would prevent its members 
from ever becoming thoroughly expert in any one line. 

John H. Gray. 
Northwestern University. 

The Tenement House Problem, Including the Report of the New 
York State Tenement House Commission of 1900. By various writ- 
ers, edited by Robert W. deforest and Lawrence Veeller, 
2 vols. New York, The Macmillan Company; London, Macmillan 
& Company, Ltd., 1903. — xxxi, 470 ; vii, 516 pp. 

First Report 0} the Tenement House Department of the City 0} 
New York, January 1, 1902 — July 1, 1903. By Robert W. defor- 
est, Commissioner. 2 vols., 1904. — vi, 426; 480 pp. 

The failure of the state of New York to make any appropriation for 
the publication of the valuable report of the tenement house commis- 
sion of 1900 was matter for general regret, but the volumes under review 
more than make up for this deficiency. They include not only the 
material collected by the state tenement house commission, of which 
Mr. deForest was chairman and Mr. Veiller, secretary, but the tene- 
ment house law of 1901, as amended in 1902 and 1903, and an introduc- 
tion written by Mr. deForest indicating what has been done under that 
law by the tenement house commission. By rare good fortune the 
editors of these volumes, who had rendered conspicuous service to the 
cause of tenement house reform as chairman and secretary, respec- 
tively, of the tenement house committee of the Charity Organization 
Society, organized in 1898, were chosen commissioner and secretary, 
respectively, of the tenement house department created by the act, 
which as members of the state commission they had helped to draft. 
Thus the very men who did most to secure needed modifications in the 
law were those charged to see that the new provisions were enforced. 
The results have shown that in this case, at any rate, the reforms ad- 
vocated were practical, and the reformers the men best fitted to secure 
their execution. 

The volumes under review present an exhaustive examination of all 
the different phases of the tenement house problem. Following the 
general report and recommendations of the commission are chapters 
on tenement house reform in New York City, 1834 to 1900, housing 
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conditions in other cities at home and abroad, statistics of tenement 
houses, tenement house fires, fire escapes, back-to-back tenements, 
sanitation, financial aspects of the question, the views of tenants, the 
views of an inspector, tuberculosis, parks and play grounds, the evils 
of prostitution and policy playing, public baths, etc. These chapters 
are supplemented by ten appendices, giving among other things a digest 
of the laws previously passed, the present law, and an account of the 
meetings of the commission and of the testimony submitted to it. The 
work is abundantly illustrated with pictures revealing present evils and 
with sketches and plans of actual and projected model tenement houses. 
Finally, it is supplied with an excellent index. 

Confronted with such an embarrassment of material, the reviewer 
cannot perhaps do better than to repeat in outline the story told in 
these volumes. The evils resulting from bad housing conditions in 
New York began to receive attention as early as 1842. The Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor addressed itself to the 
problem shortly after its organization in 1843 and has ever since played 
an influential part in securing tenement house reform. The first tene- 
ment house law was passed in 1867. From that time until the enact- 
ment of the law of 1901 there was more or less continued agitation for 
further restrictions which failed to bear fruit, partly because of public 
indifference and partly because of the non-enforcement of such laws as 
were secured. Incidents of this period were the erection in 1855 0I *h e 
first model tenement house by the Workmen's Home Association, and 
its speedy reversion to the condition of one of the worst tenements in 
the city. Equally discouraging was the award of the first prize in the 
competition set on foot by the Sanitary Engineer for a model tenement 
for a lot 25 X 100 feet to the designer of the notorious dumb-bell tene- 
ment. Both events illustrate the difficulty of foreseeing the results of 
a departure from the established order in connection with the construc- 
tion of tenement houses. The building of high tenements was begun 
about 1879 and the predominance of the dumb-bell type since that 
date leads the commission to the declaration that housing conditions in 
New York City were actually worse, from the point of view of sanita- 
tion, in 1900 than they had been fifty years before when the agitation 
for improved tenements was first seriously begun. An important for- 
ward step was the holding of the tenement house exhibit under the 
auspices of the committee of the Charity Organization Society, in the 
winter 1899-1900. This was viewed by over 10,000 persons and 
aroused more public interest in the tenement house problem than had 
ever before been shown. An immediate result was the appointment of 
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the state commission of 1900 by Governor Roosevelt, out of which the 
remarkable progress of the last three years has grown. 

The failure of the protracted agitation for tenement house reform 
to accomplish beneficial results must be ascribed partly to the indiffer- 
ence of the state legislature, shown by its failure to enact needed laws, 
partly to the lack of adequate appropriations for the inspection of tene- 
ment houses and the enforcement of such laws as were passed, and 
partly to the inefficiency and corruption of city officials charged with 
such enforcement. The last evil is obviously one that cannot be reme- 
died by legislation. To cure the first and second, the commission of 
1900 made recommendations which constitute the chief provisions of 
the present law. Of these the most important was the creation of a 
separate tenement house department with a commissioner at its head 
receiving a salary of $7,500 and a force of one hundred and ninety in- 
spectors, charged with the task of making monthly inspections of occu- 
pied tenement houses and seeing that the law was complied with in 
every particular. To increase the power of the tenement house com- 
missioner over builders of new tenements, the law provides that plans 
for such buildings must receive his approval before operations may be 
begun and that a certificate must be secured from him, declaring a 
finished tenement to be in conformity with the law, before the latter 
may be occupied or before the water may be turned on by the water 
department. Finally, the new law prescribes in detail the rules to 
which a tenement house must conform, including the proportion of the 
lot that may be built over, the mimimum size of the yard and of inner 
and outer courts, the building materials to be used, the arrangement 
of fire escapes, the provisions for light and ventilation. It requires 
that separate water closets and running water shall be supplied to each 
apartment in new tenements, and thus prevents in new buildings the 
recurrence of the incredibly bad conditions that are presented in some 
existing tenement houses. 

Mr. deForest's brief account of the results of the new law is most 
gratifying, especially as his optimistic assertions are borne out by the 
observations of those familiar with the tenement house districts of the 
city. Among the important changes that have been effected are the 
prevention of the horrible dumb-bell type of building and the elimina- 
tion of the discredited air-shaft from tenement house construction. 
Over-crowding has been reduced and the sanitary conveniences, light 
and ventilation enjoyed by tenement house dwellers, have been greatly 
improved. Moreover these changes have been accomplished without 
discouraging investment in tenement house properties. Building under 
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the new law, after a short period of hesitation and uncertainty, has gone 
forward at a rapid rate, and builders and contractors who were at first 
bitterly opposed to the new restrictions, are now, if not enthusiastic in 
their support of the law, at least reconciled to it and willing to admit 
that the bad results which they predicted have not followed. The 
short experience of the tenement house department has shown clearly 
what may be accomplished by a competent inspecting force paying 
regular visits to the tenement houses of the city and unwilling to accept 
bribes for special favors. The provisions of the law in reference to the 
lighting of hallways, and other matters, which have long been a dead 
letter, are now complied with to the satisfaction of tenants and with 
increasing willingness on the part of tenement house owners. Contrac- 
tors have even learned that a profit is to be made from improving the 
conveniences of old tenement houses, and many of the latter have been 
purchased on speculation and remodeled in conformity with the law. 
It is gratifying to learn that such speculations have usually proved suc- 
cessful. 

Space will permit only the briefest reference to the Report of the 
Tenement House Department. Its greatest merit is that, in addition 
to describing what the department did during the first eighteen months 
of its existence, it explains how it did it, and that so fully that by the 
aid of the Report alone a similar organization could be created in any 
part of the world. Mr. deForest has modestly kept himself out of the 
picture so far as possible, but the simple story, told by means of ex- 
tracts from inspectors' reports, official orders, etc., of the way in which 
this new department was built up from nothing to one of the most im- 
portant branches of the city government, bears eloquent testimony to 
his talent for organization. Many of the devices which he introduced 
for recording facts collected and keeping a check on the work of subor- 
dinates might be introduced with advantage into other departments, 
and it is to be hoped the Report will be widely read by those entrusted 
with the practical administration of public affairs. Like the volumes 
on the tenement house problem, the Report is abundantly illustrated 
with photographic reproductions, maps, charts, etc., which serve to 
make the whole situation vividly clear to the reader's mind. Together 
the two works constitute a veritable encyclopedia of information about 
tenement house conditions in New York City, and their publication 
may without exaggeration be said to mark an epoch in this depart- 
ment of city administration in the United States. 

Henry R. Seager. 



